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To the Editore of the New-York Mirror } “T had it from his own mouth,” said Farmer Stevens : “it 


GenxtLemeN—lI enclose you several stanzas from the pen | Was publicly mentioned ; but I don’t wish any thing said about 
of Kashiprashad Ghosh, a Hindoo of Calcutta. Although | it as coming from me. It may not be true after all, and then 
of great poetic merit, they have never been published in this, it would get the young man into difficulty.” 


country. Few are aware of the high intellectual attainments; Mrs. Beach was a beautifull woman, and the young cou- 


which characterize many Hindoo gentlemen. They possess| ple were really the only people in their native village v. ho | 


a curious facility in expressing their conceptions with much| had made any considerable advances in civilization. They 
purity and elegance in the English language, of which the | lived in a very pretty way, and I have drank a good glass 
| of wine at their table. It was a sad thing to me that these 
| rumors or suspicions, or rother these shadows of suspi- 
cions, should get about, for | did not know what they might 
They were, of course, entirely unfounded. Captain 
Beach was a daring, enterprising man, and had followed up 
Gold river! gold river! thy bosom is calru, |, Some branch of 
And o’er thee the breezes are shedding their balin this was the amount of it. 
And nature beholds her fair features portrayed, ioe 2 
In the glass of thy bosom serenely displayed } of any fraud, 
Geld cives'! nell alaet the sun to thy waves | was altogether out of the question, 
Is fleeting to rest in thy cool coral caves ; ; | Mrs. Andrews gave a large tea-party. It was a delightful 
And thence, with his tiar of light, at the morn i ’ - 
He will rise, and the skies with his glory adorn afternoon, and we stepped in just as they had got to their 
The 
|, company were all dallying with their forks or spoons, as if 
| they were thinking about anything but the toast, and the 
pleasant beverage that Queen Anne used to “take” so many 
There was something weighing upon the 


following verses may be considered a fair specimen : 
THE BOATMEN’S SONG TO GANGA. 


Goup river! gold river! how gallantly now 

Our bark on thy bright breast is lifting her prow 

In the pride of her beauty, how swiftly she flies 

Like a white-winged spirit through topaz-paved skies 


|, lead to 


business with extraordinary success—and 


That he should have been guilty 


or engaged in any contraband or ille gal trade, 


| , a 
Gold river! gold river! how fair is the beam, | toast and tea—to say nothing of pie and apple-sauce. 
Which brightens and crimsons thy soft flowing stream , 
Whose waters beneath make a musical dashing, 

Whose ripples like dimples in childhood are flashing 
Gold river! gold river! the moon will soon grace 

The hall of the stars with her light-shedding fact 

The wandering planets her palace will throng, 

And seraphs will waken their music and song 


years ago guests 
which no one could be prevailed upon to touch first 
* What a dreadful thing,’ 
“ Very dreadful!’ simultaneously groaned the company 


“ What a dreadful thing it was,” she continued innocent! 


Gold river! gold river! our brief course is don commenced Miss Babcock 
And safe in the city our home we have won ,; 

And now, as the bright sun who drops from our viev 
So, Ganga, we bid thee a cheerful adieu! 





“that there should have been so many lives lost at that great 

| tire in New-York.” 
“ That is not what you referred to, Mrs. Smith, is it 
- ms e a Certainly not,” said Mrs. Smith, placing her cup em- 
RANDOM SKETCHES.—THE PIRATE. phatically upon the waiter, and putting her cap a little back 

Ir was soon known through the little village of Henriton from her prominent forehead ; “1 was thinking w hat a dread- 
that Tom Beach had returned from sea; and it was soon ful thing it was for poor Mrs. Beach.” 
rumored, through the jealousy of an old enemy, the attorney, 
that more gold jingled in his purse than had been pat there semi-tones of horror and compassion. 
honestly. He was a fine-looking fellow ; free, daring, and as “ Why,” observed Miss Simplicity Sweetbriar, 
liberal with his money as a prince ; but his good character had’ Jose any friends at the tire ?” 
“ How, then,” said Mrs. Andrews, “is it possible that y 
People could only guess and imagine, | have not heard? I thought eve rv body knew all the particulars 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


“So was I,” exclaimed several! voices, in various tones and 


did sl 


“ 
never before been attacked, and all these vague suspicions ou 
were soon silenced. 
and it was hard that a man should be ruined by guesses and 


? 


* Particulars of what ! 
fancies ; and so it all died away, and Tom was a clever fellow | cock and Sweetbriar 
again. He married a lovely girl, established her in a pleasant 


rejoined the amiable Misses Bab 
“Mary, vou may leave the room,” said Mrs. Andrews 
Mary left the room very obediently, and placed her ear at the 
keyhole 

“If I may not see, | suppose I may hear 


house, and was soon once more on the waters. 

He left the vessel 
in which he had shipped, at the first port she 
nothing was afterwards heard from him till his arrival home 
Where he had been, what he had been about, and all the ac 


ompanying et cetera, were left « ntirely une xpli med. i 


His absence continued for three years 
touched, and liloquized the 
submissive domestic, 

“You niust know, then,” began Mrs. Andrews, “ that this 
Chey have had sus} 1cions of I< u be t h 


their eve 


not a new thing 


Pll tell ye what,” said Farmer Stevens, as he knocked these ten years, ‘The select nen have had on him 
the ashes out of his pipe, and looked wise, * Pll tell you what, ever since Deacon Bronson whipped him for stealing his 
I more than suspect that young Master Beach is an older one cherries to give them to that poor lame boy he used to go to 
see so much, ‘Then he was hardly three feet high. ‘Just 


s the twig is bent the tree’s inclined” You remember how 


than we think for. It isn’t honest people that do what they 
havetodo in the dark. Eggs and spinnage ! to be sure, nobody 


| we 


knows what he has been about, and yet he has oceans of ca used to read it at school—and I'm much of that man 
The Hon. Asahel Smith, who was representative from Hen 


scupied all the offices of the town, was occasionally 


mind 
What man was that ?” interrogated Miss Sweetbr 
“ [It was an observation of the pope’s—and a sensil 


riton, and o 
accustomed, for the sake of preserving his popularity, to take > pope 
a glass of beer and a cigar with the assembled politicians at too. Well, as I was saying, this 1s not a new thing, though 
the sign of the golden bal!. Tle happened to be there at the it was never thought he was half so bad. But, before I be 

Stevens let fill the His consti- gin, | will just mention that you will be kind enough not to 
repeat this after me, as I have no wish to say anything aguinst 
hir nd 


’Twas told me that "Squire Smith stated it 
i 


tume Farmer above remark 
tuents locked at Asahe!; Asahel lo 


There was a dead silence, and the repress 


ked at his constituents 
ntative, who did not o should not like to be brought into any difficult, 


like to commit himself, shook his head solemnly, put on his as a thing he had 

good reason to suspect, that there were very bad suspicions 
knows afloat respecting Captain Beach! And then Mrs. Andrews 
rolled up her eyes, with a mingled expression of 
admiration. 


“I knew,” said Mrs. Stevens, “ when those splendid silk 


broad-brimmed hat, and quietly walked away 
“] knew there 
more about it than he is willing to tell 


was something in it; and ’squire 


He acts with states sorrow and 
man-like prudence,” rejoined Farmer Stephens 

“Something in it ! I guess there is a good deal in it,” added 
the multitude ; 
nd five esquires under so promiscuous a title 


ind all its temporary 


if we can be allowed to class four honorables and satins came home, that everything was not going on as it 
ought to. I said nothing—but who once thought i 
come to this?” And the conclave broke up, lamenting t! 
Captain Beach should have turned out a—pirate! Miss Sweet- 

briar retired to her chamber, and dreamed that being on board 

a packet-ship, bound to London, the vessel was attacked big 
pirates, and every mariner and passenger except herself} 
red ; that she escaped by weans of | 


t would 


The golden ball was soon deserted at 
occupants ran home as rapidly as they conveniently could, to 
inform their wives and fainilies, as a great secret, and in as 
‘onfidentia] a manner as possible, that the Honorable Asahel 
Smith knew more about Captain Beach than he was willing 
fo tel? + massa er piteous shrich 


and the fact was, that one of the wretches, who knew her 
perfectly, and called her by name, turned out to be—her own 
Waiting-maid, standing by her bedside, and vociferating, in no 
gentle language, that if she “did not get up pretty quick she 
would have a cold breakfast... Mrs, Andrews sat up till most 
morning, talking it over with her spouse. The Honorable 
Asahel Smith, on the motion of Mrs. Smith, thought it a 

subject proper to be submitted to judicial investigation.” 

* Mary,” said Captain Beach one day after dinner, “ Mary, 
my love, where is that switch with the ivory head T brought 
for he had heard the 
ind traced them to their author. His 
paid her trouble by a kiss 


home with me the other afternoon 
rumors in circulation 
wile sent for the switch, and he r 
thought he, looking at its slen 
his walk rapidly towards a 


shop, where he knew they could provide him with a more 


“ This will hardly answer 
der proportions, and taking uj 


suitable instrument 
“ This is the article | am looking for,’ quoth the captain 

as he opened his purse to pay for it 

One can hardly wonder that he was taken for a pirate 

hen he indulged the extravagance 

ble tried the article on 

It was what in vulg 
He kn 

the village 

him that "Squire Smith would speak 


“ f settling his purchase 
twice across his boot 
r parlance is called a cow-hide 

in the centre of 


knock, and told 


by cash 


ked at the door of lar house 

A brawny las t the 
with him in a few 
ell him there 


Oh 


ha 
nutes; he was busy just then with a client 
ik with him immediately 
little to tran 
to down with 


be 


is a gentleman waiting to s} 
Mr. Smith. 1 
t, and if you will kind 
the golden ball, 1 


t 
! business 
walk 


your very 


good day, ‘ie a 


enough 
hall 


be 


sac 


far humble 


“Certainly, Captain Beach, certainly, sir, with a great deal 


of pleasure ;” and they walked along, arm in arm, to the sign 
of the golden ball 


ral political matter 


It was a pleasant afternoon, and as seve 


at this ti 


ber of 


were ne agitating the commu 


nity, there was a great nu: illustrious personages col 
lected about the door of the tavern 
Now, sir,”’ 
my own hands, and to punish your manifold transgression: 
| am going to whip you, and k to 
So take off your jacket, and bear it 
The Honorable Asahel Smit 
tuents looked in wonder; but they offered him no assistance 


and he was obliged to 


said Captain B., “1 intend taking the law inte 


ve you to guess what it is for 
well as you can 


h His consti 


stood aghast 
submit to the indignity of corporeal 
punishinent 

‘ Sir,” said Asahel 


and am certain t 


ecute you and recover at 


the next term recover 


Oh, sir 
vond all chance of recovery.’ 
Phis was the only proof that: 


ke iru 


retorted the captain | intend to beat yor 


tr aever ¢ mide cende d 


to bring forward to ¢ p his character. All rumors were 


specdily dissipated. The next year he succeeded the Honora 
' 


Asahel in his seat in the state legislature, and has sinc« 


represented his native county in congress. 





LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS, 


the late 
a sketch delineating, with 
of at 


Yi ur Correspt ndent seem 


GENTI 
miscellany Iw 
of truth, the 
t mipung to read aloud to ladies 
to have taken the picture fresh from life, as man 


—In looking over numbers of your 
sod by 


much amu 


, 
agreat deal 


and disadvantages 
y arash male 


individual can testify; but, if he possesses the same sensi 


bility in respect to music which he feels on the subject of 
helles-lettres, b »dded anotherchapter to hi 
I allude to the ‘ 

who pretend to be fond of music, but 

rete 


the 


narrt 


ve might have 
g 


tive of domestic troubk mduct of 


certain people, whethe: 
in the theatre, the drawing-room te sor whe 

, 
MAKE 


or in priv 
any imp riinent 
It 


ourselve 


no ceremony of oflering interrupt) 


tothe efforts of others t play or sing is getting to be 


fashionable for us to congratulate pon « 


t. Yet 


and with 


quit 
rful improvement in the ar 
ted 
Vn praise, J 
fas 


refined taste for, and won|! 
however assiduously it may have been cultrv: 
whatever visible satisfaction we may sound our « 


mre ¢ ke the liberty of obeeret he ' mans 
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boasters among us untouched with the real inspiration, and ‘information that he had “become so much accustomed to the Techles, laughter-loving blades, who believe ourselves six of 
whose actions convince me that, if the matter could be accu- | weed, that although he was afraid, indeed he was certain, it} the best, merriest, wittiest, most gentlemanly fellows that you 
rately aseertained, it would be discovered, notwithstanding |injured his nervous system, he found it impossible to leave it || could pick out of forty such cities as this of Manahatta. 

their pretended raptures, that they would rather employ them- ‘off’ Llooked down to be sure the wretch had not cloven feet, || You must not, however, suppose that we are merely lovers 
selves in discussing syllabubs, creams, pickled oysters, and |and then removed toa distant place, when, just as | was be-|/of mirth and laughter. No: we are observers of all the 
similar dainties, than in listening to the happiest productions |coming again tranquillized with “ Midst doubts confusing,” | varied and shifting scenes which are for ever changing the 
of the best masters. For my own part, with whatever zest ja little, indolent, sleepy-looking amateur with monstrous || aspect of human life. We look through “the loop-holes of 
I might endeavor to amuse my family, if circumstances per- | whiskers, and a slender whalebone whip, lounging by my side, | retreat” upon the great jostle and struggle of the millions 
mitted, fate has, alas! denied me both wife and sisters. My |struck in and “volunteered his valuable services,” as the| around us—and, however violently | have sometimes had 


appearance is rather odd, not to say ugly—and | am not versed | play-bills have it, to assist Mrs. Austin through the most dif-| my risible muscles exercised, 1 have often been equally 
in the little graceful artitices which seem necessary to con- ficult passages, which he persevered in pertinaciously to the delighted with displays of reason, and flashes of fancy—with 
ciliate female affections. | have, therefore, brought down my (end, with as much apparent satisfaction on his own part, as) vivid pictures of nature, and eloquent expositions of truth, 
once ardent hopes to a philosophical resignation to live and | vexation and even indignation on mine. Pray, gentlemen, is | To glean up the hitherto wasted treasures of intellect—to 
die a lonely, reckless, unloving, and unloved old bachelor. there no way of marking these disturbers of the peace—these |! catch the flying opinions which here escape—and amuse the 
Well, no matter. So much the smaller chasm shall | leave |intruders into genteel society, that people may know and) town with specimens of the conversations which here take 
in society, when the sure but awful tyrant grasps me with his | avoid them? place, warmed with friendship and wine, is the object which 
icy fingers, and drags me away even from the few amusements | You have not yet reached the end of my catalogue of com- |) induced me to address you. We are all good and true sub- 
with which | now strive to cheer the solitude of my situation. | plaints, for these annoyances are not confined to the theatre. | scribers to the Mirror; and the idea that we might be able to 
Among these my love of music offers one, both innocent and | My love of music lately induced me to become a member of | facilitate your exertions to render its pages attractive, struck 
delightful. 1 believe it is aluost the only feeling which has | society which meet once a week for the purpose of improv- || me the other evening, in consequence of a pretty brisk dia- 
remained faithful to me among all the fresh and simple sources | ing themselves in the art. Here exist the same causes of) logue carried on by two whom I shall veil under the dignity 
of pleasure which open around the path of boyhood. You | dissatisfaction—the same visible carelessness respecting the | of antique cognomens. 
may have already detected me for one of that kind of grave | object for which they assemble. During the execution of the ||“ It is surprising to me,” said Rhesus, as, placing his brim 
persons whom sentimental young ladies term melancholy | various pieces, the performance is sure to be interrupted by a ming glass before the light, he gazed a moment with one eye 
men, whispering to each other that they have been disappoint- slamming of doors, a trampling and shuffling of feet, and through its deep and transparent crimson, “ it is surprising to 
ed in some early passion, but whom your good-humored, fat, ‘creaking of boots, whispering and tittering, a scraping of | me why the Americans have not made more progress in lite- 
contented people declare hipped. Whatever may be the cause | fiddles, or a volunteer accompanying flourish from some of | rary matters than seems yet to have attended their endeavors.” 
of my general gravity and taciturnity, nothing unbends me— |\the spectators. These are the sort of admirers of the divine ||“ It is surprising to me,” added Solon, as he watched the 
or as some of my merry friends express it—unstarches me |art who, at concerts, oratorios, &c. &ec. rise towards the | indolent and graceful curl of the smoke, which wreathed itself 
like music. It breaks in upon my shadowy contemplations | close of the last piece, button up their coats, draw on their||in spiral lines, and vanished like a spirit, “how they have 
as the sun disperses the vapors of the night, pencils the fair gloves, and look about for their hats, leaving the performers || made any progress at all.” 
vault of heaven with streaks of radiance, and brightens all | to finish the finale to empty benches, V.||  “ Why, are there no authors here?” asked Rhesus. 
nature with cheerfulness. My eyes are moistened—the — || ‘I may almost say,” replied his companion, “that there 
sluggish blood dances through my veins—and pleasure darts To the Editors ofthe New-Yeeh Blirror are none. Not but that there are as many capable of con 
though my whole system. GenTLEMEN—Will you permit me to introduce myself to!) ceiving and of expressing their conceptions as well as Scott, 
You, gentlemen, may think this rhodomontade ; but I de- |you as a correspondent of your excellent miscellany? It is Byron, or Moore, but they are in the ore; and ail literature 
scribe my sensations not from vanity, for L write anonymously, [unnecessary for me to detail any circumstances of my personal | is here in the ore. We live upon the English, and we bend 
but in order to make you more clearly comprehend the justice history, as [ do not intend ever to appear before your readers | to them without even following, without even attempting to 
of my complaints against those who break so agreeable a spell jexeept under the disguise of a fictitious signature. In furnish- | follow, their example.” 


by rude violations of good manners. jing this communication I am not actuated by any literary “ But surely,” observed Rhesus, ‘“ America has done 
1 would particularly cali the attention of really well-bred || vanity which | have long out-grown, but simply and purely || 72onders.” 
persons to that class of intruders who infest the theatres. | because I desire to assist you in labors which I can easily|| “She has commenced wonders, but she has accomplished 


‘They are not confined to the low and uneducated ; but, strange | linagine are as arduous as they are laudable; and if a few, nothing,” said Solon. “ She is like a youth of genius. Sup- 
as it certainly is, they are frequently discovered in what is ||sketches from my pen will bestow any additional interest upon | pose he is a painter; he is then full of bright, glowing con- 
called the best society. While the most vulgar bring nuts |the “ Mirror,” I shall deem myself amply compensated. ceptions. He goes abroad to look on nature, and is enrap- 
and apples in their pockets to help them through an opera, There is in this city a club of gentlemen, consisting of six, | tured with her majestic grandeur and sublimity, or her quiet 
others render themselves equally conspicuous and disagreeable | who meet occasionally at each other's houses for the purpose | and enchanting beauty. He seizes his pencil, and strives to 
by ill-timed laughter and loud conversation. I was, the other lof enjoying a few hours of social converse upon the passing | embody his visions on the canvass; but, long before his efforts 


evening, accidentally entrapped into a consent to accompany levents of the day. We are deadly foes to all kinds of Ring assume the shape of reality, he is fatigued with the applica- 
a party of these good-natured pretenders to taste to hear the | perance, and our habitual abstemiousness imparts a more || tion necessary to carry his wishes into effect. He flings aside 
famous opera of Cinderella; but before the entertainments j agreeable relish to the few glasses of excellent old wine which | his half-finished and neglected sketch, which, if completed, 
were half over, I inwardly vowed that no snare should ever || occasionally, indeed regularly, finds its way into our peaceful | might have rendered him immortal, and hastens to some new 
again be sufficiently strong to catch me in such an awkward | circle ; it is also an established rule which I never knew vio- |) subject, fresh with the charm of novelty, till, led astray by his 
and unpleasant dilemma. There was continually going on a || lated in a single instance, either in or out of our sessions, by | wandering caprices in striving after every thing, he attains 
quantity of small talk, which not only proved the individuals || any member, to abhor and eschew the cigar, except the very | nothing. It is even thus with this nation. There is no delibe- 
themselves utterly incapable of appreciating the fine compo- | best which money can procure from abroad. Those light,| rate system to encourage perseverance in candidates for lite 
sitions of Rossini, but annoyed all our neighbors. While Mr. | dry, mild, yellow, and spotted fellows, which burn into ashes |) tary renown. Her poets are, for a brief period, gratified with 
Jones was singing “ Music floats in the air,” with a sweetness || white as snow, and leave a fragrance that overspreads the) empty praise, and afterwards suflered to dwindle into insig 
which has never been surpassed before an American public, || whole system with a sensation of peaceful benevolence and | nificance ; while the attempts made, in the form of periodical! 
one young miss asked me if I did not think the bird trimming |indolent pleasure. Our meetings are characterized by a sort) journals, are compelled to depend upon a taste as fickle as the 
his feathers on the rock bore a strong resemblance to a goose. || of eastern luxuriance and voluptuous ease. We rarely fail || wishes of a child.” 


The brother stretched his head over my shoulder and declar- |to assemble the whole number, and whoever, in those quiet “ Perhaps,” said Rhesus, “the fault lies in the journals 


ed that she was a goose for asking such a question; which jand rich hours of friendly enjoyment is found among the | themselves. Perhaps they are not so well conducted as to 


extraordinary and appropriate display of wit was conveyed, | missing, we generally consider either dead, sick, or a fool. |) render them desirable 

in a loud whisper, from one to another and raised a laugh in We are all so well advanced in life as to have a dignity un ‘Your observation is shown to be incorrect,”’ said Solon, 
each. [hold a pun in all eases to be execrable ; but just | known to youth—and yet are far distant from age—ripe | “by the fact, that the patronage withdrawn from one is be 
at that moment—I am ashamed to confess how my temper was jand mellow—not decayed. Unmarried, of course By || stowed upon another of still more slender claims to distinc 
ruffled. Mr. Thorne, who is an especial favorite of mine, |the mysteries of Hecate! no husband gets among us to! tion. In this particular [can liken the American people to 
both us a player and a vocalist—delighted me in the break the spell when the clock strikes ten, that his better half nothing better than a (lock of sheep—when one jumps over 
chorus, “ But soft, behold—o’ercome by sleep; yet, in the | may be kept in a good humor. No—we are free as air, and | fence, no one knows wherefore, the whole multitude follow 
sweetest part, a discussion, which bad been for soiwe time || just as happy asthe summer skyis blue, or the autumn harvest | his example, as if life ood death depended on their speed, 
carried on in brisk whispers between two of the gentlemen, {rich and wavy. Most of us have travelled in Europe, and | till, concluding that the place they have abandoned is better 


” 






inparison than they expected, some one commences the 


upon the almost forgotten subject of the Calhoun correspon. |jall been far from this little busy and boasting town. We) ot 
in, and they all jurap back again. Hence periodical lite 


dence, now rose to a more audible pitch, and one of the politi- | follow our professions as men of sense, who know how much |r 
cal amateurs destroyed the whole effect of the music by ask- || more delicious ts absolute leisure after employment. But) rature in this country is a:wavs unstable, always liable to be 
ing me if | did not think “Mr. Cathoun had knocked Mr. | fortune has blest each of us with independence, health, and | injured by quackery and charlatanism. The public them 


Jackson ail to slivers?” I therefore resolved to « njoy the || personal advantages, so that we pay for what we want like | selves exercise very litt] judgment. They talk aloud of their 





future representations of this opera in the pit, where | accord- | gentlemen—never trouble our heads about doctors and jour- || love of country, their interest in its literary welfare, but neve 
ingly one evening took my seat, unaccompanied by any friend | nals of health—and feel that when we accidentally cast our | do anything with the view of promoting it. There is no 
whose importunitiescould disturb my enjoyment. But | found, |eyes under the dunstable of a pretty woman, the pleasure is concentrated effort on the part of a community to encourage 






as is usually the case with us poor, short-sighted mortals, in |(1 speak without any affectation of modesty) mutual. We |a deserving work or to reward a meritorious author, unles 

our vain attempts to unprove our situation, that I had only | have just a good enough opinion of ourselves to make us | the subject is brought before them in all the various forms « 
. . . . ] a > ww 

substituted one species of evil for another; for, in the finest | always good humored and happy. Beshrew your sentimental, | unabashed puffery. ‘This cunning and contemptible con 


timid, philosophizing, modest varlets, who go through this | spiracy against the cause of literature, is always, for a time 


part of the prince's recitative, a man behind touched me on 


the head with the end of his cane, and inquired with great | world, which they have as much right to as any one in it, |, successful; and when { have beheld sensible men and intelli 
politeness, if 1 “used tobacco 


we 


adding the very interesting ||tremblingly and with down-cast eyes) We are dashing, | gent families all carried awsy by a column of disgusting praise 
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SR 
which probably proceeded from the pen of the very person 
whose great merit called it forth. I no longer wonder that} 
the Americans have done, | may almost say, nothing, to dis- 
tinguish themselves as a literary people. If they refuse to 
support the eflorts of their writers, they never can obtain re- 
putation, and they never deserve it, The rebukes of foreign 
critics are but merited consequences of their own negligence 
and apathy; and they will be served up with trash, which 
barefaced iinpudence palms off upon them as valuable matter, | 
till the reviewing journals of the country are firmly enough), 
established to criticize with bold justice, and until the nation | 
shall yield them patronage sufficient to render them strate 
to writers ef character, education, and talents. 





To the Editors of the New-York Mirr 


23 


| 


lin its place ; at the same time he furnishes a trumpet part of | 
minor import. 
‘opposite page, Handel’s version of the song, filled up with wind 
instruments, as in the rest of the score. In the former arrange- 
jment, we conceive that Mozart has merely placed the corno 
in the place of the tromba, in order to meet the capability ot 
|most bands, for any tolerable horn player can master the ob- 
ligato passages, whereas it requires first-rate ability in the 
professor of the trumpet to do them justice. As in the 
“Bright Seraphim,” the trumpet part not only ascends to B., 

or rather A on the D trumpet, but that note is sustained, and 
divisions are run on the top of the scale, thereby requiring a 

| union of art and physical power, se 
of one man. We are inclined to imagine that the 
considerations alone urged Mozart to offer such an arrange- 


above 


We must add, however, that he gives, on the | 


seldom: united in the person | 





toot of Courtland-street ; Masonic-hall ; Landing place, foot 
of Barclay-street; St. Thomas’s church, Broadway; Park 
ithe: atre, and part of Park row ; Bowery theatre ; Washington 
|hotel; Junction of Broadway and the Bowery; Bay and harbor 
jof New-York; Steam-boat wharf, Battery-place; Mansion 
house, Bunker's, Broadway ; Park-place ; American-hotel 


NEW MUSIC, 
Bourne continues to aiford new evidences of his industry, 


jtaste, and enterprise. He overflows us with musical pieces, 
“Liket 
nother 


re waves of the summer, as one dies away, 
as bright, and as shining, comes on 


We have now before us the comic song of “ Ye tormentors,” 
as sung by Mr. Placide in Cinderella, and also a fine piece of 


twenty seven pages, entitled “ Variations brilliantes for the 


GenxtLemen—The following curious grant of lands will ment, because a perusal of the words will point out the plano-forte, on the favorite air Ma Flanchette est charmante, 


show with what little ceremony William the Conqueror de- 
spoiled the ancient possessors of the soil. It is extracted fro.n! 
the “ National Portrait Gallery,” now publishing in London. 
“ FRANCIS RAWDON HASTINGS, MARQUIS OF HASTINGS, K. G. 

“ The family of Hastings is of great antiquity, and of Nor- 
man extraction; but the English pedigree is deduced from | 
Paulyn, or Paulinus de Roydon, who commanded a body of 
archers in the army of William, at the battle of Hastings. |! 
For this service he received from the Conqueror a grant of 
lands in the west riding of Yorkshire, near Leeds. The! 
tenure was by grand sergeantry, and the condition that of 
presenting to the king and his successors a cross-bow and | 


arrow, whenever any of them should come to hunt there. Of 


the title-deed, conveying these manorial rights, Weever, in! 
his “ Funeral Monuments,” gives the following transcript : 
“1 William Kyng, the third yere o’ m 
Give to thee Paulyn Roydon, Hope Bs Hopetowne, 
With ali the bounds both up « and d ywne ; } 
From heven to yerthe, from yerthe to hel, 
For thee and thyne there to dwel, 
As truly as this king-right is myne 
For a crosse bow and an arrow, 
When I sal come to hunt on Varrow } 
Ani in token that this thie is seoth 
[bit the whyt wax with my tooth, 
Before Meg, Maud, and Margery, 
And my third sonne, Henry.” } 


The armorial! bearing is that of a fesse between three pheons, 
or arrow-heads, with this motto, Et nos quoque tela sparsi 
“ We too have scattered our arrows.” 


reign 


up 
| 


mus 





THE FINE ARTS. 


CONCERT OF SACRED MUSIC, 

A Fine selection, from the old masters, was performed at 
the Paraclete church, in Vandewater-street, on Wednesday 
the eighteenth instant, and, as we omitted to notice a previous 
held at the we offer a tew remarks 
The following vocalists were announced : 


MR. 
Mk 


performance 3 saine place, 
on the present one. 
AUSTIN, | 


3 PEARSON, 


MRS, 
Mis 


SDAMES 


GEAR, 
PEARSON, 


ME HUYLER, GOULD, AND SING 


And the choir under the di 
And as instrumental performers, 


recti f 
d’ heot 
x, double ba 
pet, 
clarionet 


afforded their aid ¢ 


MR. EI 
MR. J, 


MR 


MR, S&S 


NORT( 
HOT 


valt r 


Many other musicians of talent 0 choi 
of the church, tor whose benefit the concert took place ; but 
as their names did not appear in the bilis, we do not conceive 
that we have a right to record them here. The selections 
“ Messiah,” withthe additional orchestral 
Mozart, Beethoven’ 


and a song 


were from Handel's 
accompaniments by 
“Mount of lives,’ 
“ Creation.” Before we proceed to criticize, we may be allow- 
ed to make a few observations on the bill, which announced 
for the first time in New-York, the orchestral parts that 


chorus from 
and chorus from 


a 


t lavdn's 


furnish such a commentary on Mozart's respect tor the talents 
of Handel. No musician can ol 
Messiah,” with Mozart's additions, without feeling that he 
was sincere in his declaration that “ Handel Know of all 
of us what is capable of producing a great effe When 
he chooses like @ thu With no eth 
of Handel has Mozart interfered ; in no way has he changes 
even the He added the 
instruments which were either unknown or imperfect in 
Handel's day. The overture is a striking specimen of his 
delic acy mm this respect 


scrutinize the score the 


best 


‘ 
t 


, 
he strike nderbolt t 


inversion of a chord has merely 


to the slow movement only has he 


The 


state 


regular and beautiful fugue 
remains in its primitive ation that 
Mozart has made, is found in that fine ba “ The 
trumpet shall sound,” which he has arranged with wind 
instruments, removing the trumpet, and substituting a D horn 


given wind instruments 
The only inno 


song, 


| here the gentle lark, 


{ however, the steadiness of the 


| is ruinous to the whole. 
} sayed three times in America 


; cor 


necessity of preferring the trumpet to the horn. The 
overture Was exceedingly ill played; the second violin was 
inaudible in the fi and instead of taking up the many 
||leads with which it abounds, failed in ne arly the whole; the 
first violins alone replied to the basses and tenors, consequent 
ly the effect was destroyed. 
followed, by Mr. Gear. 
gentleman for strict propricty 
teacher of vocalism, he 
| The chorus, “ The glory of the 
sung correctly and with force 


igue, 


“Comiort ye my people’ 
We can always compliment this 
and 
“t 
Lord,’ 
The 

Haydn's be vutifil descriptive song 
“On mighty pens, the first four barsof which, by the 
way, Mr. Bishop has stolen the subject of his song, “ Lo, 
Mrs 
Austin an opportunity of proving her perfect knowledge oi! 
of the 


and strange 


good emphasis; and as a 


is a cre to any city 


acquisition 
succeeded, and was 
hoir seemed strong in 
bass and soprant voices. 


(from 


‘)came next in order, and gave 
band 
to 


this master—we wish we could say the sai. 
The flute played the notes but not the author; 
Mr. Schott failed inthe obligato leads for the clarionet ; 
le bass iolins patch 
the opra 

the 


coomng 


say, ga 
and 

difficult 
ition of birds- 


the 


ed up the aflair. This most 
morceau in the oratorio, describes the cre 
flight of the eagle, gaiety of the lark 


of doves, and the plaintive warblings of the nightingale alter 


song, 
the soaring 


nately, are expressed by the vocalist, with imitations by the 
Horns, un 
glowing description, by their several qua 

orits failure 


wind instruments. flutes, bassoons, in turn, are c 
ed in to aid a most § 
ties ; and the absence of one of these instruments, 
We-have heard this composition es- 
Cince accou 


at Boston, pani 


ed by the band of the ‘Tremont theatre, (then excellent) an 
sung by Mrs. Austin, at the rooms of the Handel and Haydn 
society. The eflect produced was charming, and will be 
remembered by the members of that society and every one pre 

sent. And twice in New-York- by Miss Gilling at 
St. Paul's, when the a compantiment Was execra! and lastly 
by Mrs. anger 


ed the song, ‘ 


once ham 
le, 
Miss Pearson essay 
but this 
who attempted Handel's 
irk, 
not 


In 


as we have described 
L know that my Redeemer liveth ; 
Miss Gould, 


” 


young lady, and a 

Farewell, yé 
that, a 
that cultivation which is necessary for principal singe 
by dint of good qt ality, 
In songs, at present 
Thetr ‘ How beautiful 
is @ proot of our assertion 


Mr 


named Huy le 


limpid streams,” must permit us to rem 


Ithouch their voices are both good, yet they have 
Te 
concerted music they ma‘ and int 


tion of voice antage they 


ifest the want of ar 


», appear to udv 
both man ister 


from the “ Creation,” 


appears,” 
It was 
Mr 
very tole 
of ( 
and fair 


sung very eflectively by Miss Pearson, Gear, and 
nga duet 


Mount 
cht 


Iso, 
“ iB) 


wel 


Two ladies 
The chorus, 


executed 


learson 
rably 


was 


allelujah,” from the 
The Angel 
is too recently in our readers recollection to require 
it to say, that both thi Let the 
’ gained additional effect from the beautiful 
church for 
place of worship w 
Hallelujal by Handel 
ijestic in simplicity, and soaring above al! composers 
Bria 


lives,” er bri 


nment; suffice ind 
bright Seraphim 
formation of the 


super 


sony 


it i 


‘The 


rh sound, in which re 


” 


wor to an e have vet visited 


, Was admirably sung 


grand 


4 M 
J 


in grandeur of idea, whocan object tothe name of the 


of music,”’ as applied te him by Pope; and who will dis; 


vdi' 


reu 


Hi 


“this man is the f 


er of 1 


reflection, that 


ENGRAVING. 
of New-York are nea 
engravers 


The 
Ar 


Pourne’s views rly completed 


tre Su her 


md 


Lan 
Pall 


are drawn by Burton, and the ite 
Fossette, and Gimber. They 
those by Smilie are finished with great delicacy and 
—Nine plates are already published, each containing two 
of the following views: Paul's church; Merchants’ Ex 

change, Wall-street ; chamber, City-hall; Public 
room, Merchants’ Exchange ; Landing place 


accurate 


are uncommonly 


St 
Council 
Bowling-green; 


as performed by Miss Sterling and a distinguished amateur.” 
In elegance of execution, as well as the character of the music, 


these deserve the attention of every friend of the art. 





GERMAN LITERATURE. 


THE WIDOWED Ivy. 
AN ivy tree, with its constant green leaves, crept along the 
h difficulty, looked 
for it was much grieved that its leaves 


ground wit and round for a tree against 
which to twist itself ; 
were eaten by the caterpillars and worms, and their shining 
He saw a tall young elm tree, 
peruut 
favor to wind my branches round your stem. | can 
to you; vet I can, at least, fur 
wnt. When vour leaves, and those 
fallen to the earth, mine 


ake you verdant, and you 


green detiled by the dust 


and besought it thus ‘Pair tree! 


rept to its roots, ts 
ne the 
vot, certainly, 
ish you with some ornat 
long taded and 
and i 


be of any use 


other trees, are 

hall still twine around you, 

wal appear lovelier than your brethren 

The elu ‘1 yield to your request ; not out 
sideration for the but on ac 


tree answered 


rf advantages you promise, 


unt of your weakness and tenderness, You do not deserve 


to have your leaves eaten by caterpillars and worms, or trod 


len down by animals 

Chus spoke the elm-tree ; and the ivy twisted its branche 
tt, gratefully 
They grew united, and r 
they drank the « 
of the sun 
other. 
clm-tree began to turn yellow 


round about and embraced it with its green 


joiced in their youth and 


aves } 


ven, enjoyed the invigorating 
and dearly 


the leaves of 


juile; lew of hea 


watted about by soft winds, 


But when the 


j rays were 


wed each autumn came, 
and red, withered, and fell 
off; lamented and said to it 
ounger friend he and hard; I have 
sen several of my brothers perish in the cold stormy winds ; 


i} 
tine 


the tree and wes melancholy, 


‘ whiter is sever: 
again adorn them 


Ah! it 


e should be mine, my bond of friendship with you 


md when the spring came, they could not 
selves with fresh leaves 
fat 
broken 


for their sap was dried up. 
such a 
will be 

The ivy tried to console it, and said In death also I will 
still as faithfully embrace you as I do now that you are young 
and I will never separate from the protecting 
ly 


winter 


and handsome ; 
em that so benevolently e” 

But 
Balti 
land Wa 
he 
unr 
ter t 
ind sat 
it 


support 
very the shores of the 
sof ice, the whok 
ow, and the trost penetrated to th: 
the 
amd sought a warm shel 
id. The ivy sighed 
ol elm-tree? Oh! 
troat! 
violets, snow-drops, and 
i their little crown 
if it were already warm ; 
branches in the air; and the 
ady formed their ble 
stood bare 
Then the iv 
faithful 


mth veet 


once there was 
the 
s covered with si 


“vere 


were frozen, rivers became masse 


rts of the trec nd deep the earth ; birds flew 
usly backwards and forward 
protect them from the 
1: * What will become of the 


! eu by the 


intense ¢ 
wot! Ob] 
spr 

flowers, cou tf 


ua 
Finally 
urly 
ve the 


but escape ¢ 
came the croc uses, 
‘ eously raisec 
earth, and 


waved cree! 


od up, a 


h-tree 


the brre 
apple 


hut the 


and cherry ssom 


neither bud nor 
lamented, and 
my tender 


of th 

green leaf sprouted from it 

Ah! he is dead, my 

and I canno mt re ‘ 
' serted! 

‘The other trees n 


branches 
v 
‘tor, 


it prote: 


friend pring, for Lam soli 
tory 
Why do yo 


nwind yourself fro: 


id to the mu 
id eln 


who vet aT 


WwW ¢ irner 
me linging to the ce 
and green !" 


o reward the t 


m, and come to t 


mswered 


Phe 


reve 


ivy 

such 
embraced him during hi 
nd hang around him as » 


lence of the deceas base ingratitude 


Have not my leaves affection 
life? shall they 
garland of gratitude and grief 

Thu: the 


stem even in deoth 


, tye } 
0 in death als« 


spok« ivv, and its leave ned the beloved 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
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EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. I 
THERE are two extremes, equally dangerous, to be avoided | 
in the education of children. Some parents deem it neces- 
sary to watch over and control theirevery action, and almost | 
their every thought; to punish, with severity, every infringe- | 
ment upon established rules, and to exact from them, on all 
occasions, the most implicit obedience and respect. Others 
entertain very opposite opinions concerning the mode of treat- 
ment most favorable to the development of the affections ) 
and the understanding. They suppose that restraint inter- | 
feres with the free growth of the mind; that the character | 
when left entirely to itself, will spring up into more vigorous || 
strength, like a tree in a forest, which demands nocultivation. | 
As in most cases, truth lies in the medium. The strict dis- 
cipline, exercised by some over their offspring, is much to be 
deprecated. It injures the natural courage and openness of | 


| spoiling it, But in less than ten minutes the bonnet was 


|| child (who kept continually near it) from playing also on the 


torn, crushed, and rendered unfit ever to be worn again. I 
took care, afterwards, to dress my hair simply, and to wear 
neither bonnet nor flowers. But, unfortunately, this spoiled 
child was grateful for what [ had done ; he attached himself 
to me with unmeasured violence, and refused to quit my side ; 
as soon as I entered the room, he would place himself on my 
knees; he was very fat and heavy, and not only fatigued me 
unmercifully, but crumpled my gowns, and even tore them by 
placing upon them loads of playthings. I could neither speak 
to any one, nor hear a syllable of any kind of conversation ; 
and it was even impossible for me to get rid of him so long as 
to play a game at chess, In all my little journeys I carried 
my harp with me; but here, if any one wished to hear me 
play, it was impossible, while I sat at the harp, to prevent the 


Harper’s Family Library, No. X VIII.” The article on Byron 
is written in a strain of delightful eloquence and philosophy, 
and excites our astonishment that a work possessing such 
powerful claims upon the public notice should have hitherto 
appealed to it in vain. We shall require no apology for in- 
troducing a few extracts, valuable for the true estimate of the 
book, and the poet, among the innumerable existing contra- 
dictory opinions of both : 

* The second volume of Mr. Moore’s work is one of the 
most interesting books in the language. The success of the 
author is exactly in the inverse ratio of the space which he 
occupies in his own pages—of which he has, for this time, 
yielded the almost exclusive possession to the hero of his 
story. He has, indeed, presented us with the ‘ Confessions’ 
of Lord Byron, made up of the most authentic and least sus- 
picious of all possible materials—his letters, journals, and ihe 








bass strings, which formed a very indifferent acompaniment 
tomy performance. When I had finished, and any one came 


like relies, thrown off with the impression of every varying 
||mood upon them, and apparently without any intention, or 


the disposition, and destroys the free operation of the reason. |to take a my Samp, worth A = me ee — yeren the Sunatont idea of giving them to the public. They 
A child, whose ears are continually fatigued with rebuke and jhorrible cries. — The manpes . en . » aNd ~ in are |, exhibit, accordingly, without disguise or palliation, a view of 
admonition, will at length detest instruction, and the individual | 't ™ ae ney fashion, he eros “cog « : “ _ atten i has whole course of life during his last residence on the con- 
by whom it is communicated. There should always be a — malig = os hes silage cy keg , itd a | Unent. We need not say that the life of which the secret 
certain degree of independence about its person. It should |"PY °° ws aes a, . _ ae > : sy? a bap . * | post-scenia and deepest recesses are thus unexpectedly laid 
not be taught to look with too great fear and reliance upon pmmey _ oe y er “9 as , ee - t oe wage ys H bare to the gaze of the world, is that of a man of pleasure— 
any one. A perfect and uniform correctness of deportment m8 , ae See ae oo tae — poate tee a = dashed, it is true, with the gloom of a complexional melan- 
can only be properly obtained from a long course of careful | "tT! Sense, adding, chet of may age ene must be charmed 6 | chely, or more brilliantly diversified by the mingled glories 
education, unattended with passion and violence. The first amuse one’s self » an rqeewend rage = pt ee genius and literature, and abruptly and prematurely ter- 
object should be to gain the affections without forfeiting the = her acme iy esi A In ve , “ a I minating in & high — catastrophe—an atoning self-sacri 
respect, and then example, which the child cannot fail to ob- a Fp ue as peope pi ; = that a . " rolics, H hee, and a hero’s grave.’ . Me : 
serve, will influence it more than a thousand precepts, especi | yut us person interested anc amuse me. I e was pretty, i “We repeat that we have read this book with intense in 
ally in the habits requisite to pass through the daily routine | coaxing, and droll, and he had nothing bad in his disposition. terest. We do not know where the letters are to be found 
of life with propriety. i With . tolerable education he might have oom — made in any language which better repay a perusal. Perhaps as 
But the contrary extreme is equally pernicious. ‘To aban- Pee agar : ie ep pe pos eb a oe ange sear pat re mand Guy pang asetandinays copper 
don restraint altogether, besides rendering the child a nuisance ‘aategbeaa ‘a ‘hie “4 he had A little ci . .. pein all i. hae a _" " ; . oF h — « = — a 
to others, will produce very unpleasant consequences in after | °74, GF drink, and demanded with violence all kinds of im-|lgrace and elegance, those of Grey ot Lady Mary_—if they 
life to itself. Such wants and wishes as result from ignorance || - et . yor ei sceiitrntemaet a: anion natin _ “ ke ys ee of aS be ary—if they 
and caprice, should be promptly refused, and the refusal never | 1 acai eae. re ie Ssemeadiine sts ae ae an “ ee of i. . mes ~ a able barardage, 
Sages, Spee Geena wenn. FS | medicine of ny deseri tion al ‘ll attem as of this kind ie > fully oe ith “4 ia Sais +m = 7 wage 
ia tngand Gedy comgustionsion, Chey chewlé to so tatiemed, | threw him into fits of ri ‘that wont oan to convulsions. | vag = “ da oat while “like age tee 
and any display of temper should be invariably met with calin | He died at the a eof by thou rye was naturally mee - stout, \ the same : . tl : i a ~ h " “ par . ll aa 
but firm displeasure. ‘lo hush up their passion, by at length land of ts omens Sena ti ae ore : — on thes nm y er hier . e nace a: so ago a 
seeding Gee Sunes oe apynees, . co nenty and 9 Beery mother will instinetively shrink from the idea that, ques is wate prerrrerd ‘con with ‘ths | - “ 
poepes, and 80 eoenly Pony Gon on eteay on wo any of her own family could ¢ut such a figure in company, || |iarity , We Prom ad 4 f th rithout t - i 
seesenaitonese, thes & is entenerdinery how sny iatelligant fad yet how very few take the proper means to prevent it. | 0 sd into 3 a : snr ee eer ae tty 35 Swe 
mother can fall into the error. I M iny, after having ready s veiled their child by acaiiont “ \ a -_ = anie—-cuneonaly nee broad laugh—by wep 
There is in the memoirs of the Countess de Genlis a_pic- rs indaloonse, pl i aroused, by ome a AOE, ‘ng ee tige> awh nen coset em the oubfime ” 
ture of the results of this kind of indulgence, so illustrative |; Sars : se sles Nia ‘tet IP e there are many passages in which the 
‘ 5 . jinstance of bad conduct, and in their anger proceed to inflict |! least critical reader will not fail to recognise the hand that 
of my meaning, and so apt to the present subject, that the |severe chastisement, with the hope that so cruel and isolated |! drew Childe Harold - 
reader will pardon me for inserting tt: ''a piece of severity will eradicate the habits which they have | « T'wo other general observations have been suggested to 
“ Madame d’Estourmelle, then fifty-seven, had an only son, |! suffered to gain strength for years. But it only awakens the | ys by the perusal of this volume : the first is, that ‘although 
five years old. ‘The Isaac of this modern Sarah, was, of all ‘evil passions of the little victim, and renders remedy more !' as we have already remarked, it exhibits A arin of “pe 
spoiled children, the most insufferable Lever met with. Every |hopeless. Nothing can be efficacious in such a ease but a|! Byron’s life when he had abjured the realm and put hiennell 
thing was permitted him; nothing Was refused him: he was | system of treatment, persevered in for months or years, by ‘out of the pale of English society. denying its authority, de- 
the absolute master of the drawing room and of the chateau |) which mild punishment shall dispassionately and uniformly fying its power, onttee sical + a pei - 
M. Emmanuel de Boufllers is the only instance I have since | fofJow every offence. No improper indulgence should be ever |, ie ntional decencies onl established opinions, 7 an oe to 
seen to recall to me this singular kind of education. [arrived || sjjowed, and nothing be yielded to importunity or obstinacy. |!us in a much more amiable and ediieshie tebe — cae 
at Frétoy two hours after dinner: there was a large party | Tt may usually be taken for granted, when parents have them- iithan he did in the first part of the work. "Whe ane not 
from Paris. I had a cottage bonnet, as it was then styled ; it) selves superintended the education of their children, that, in| troubled here with any sham pleas—any labored and abortive 
was quite new, covered with beautiful flowers, and fastened! cases of their bad conduct, the latter are much less to blame apologies of Mr. Moore, for what he must have known to be 
on the left side of the head with a great many pins. 1 was | than the former. | indefensible, if he had any moral sense at all. There is none 
scarcely seated, when the terrible tyrant of the chateau came Another frequent fault of those entrusted with the care of, of that whining and mawkish hypocrisy which we found so 
and snatched out of my hand a superb fan, and broke it in youth, is the practice of conversing freely in their presence || peculiarly disgusting in the history of the earlier part of 
pieces. Madaine d’Estourmelle gave her son a slight repri- | respecting their beauty and accomplishments, and of showing | Byron’s life. He does not tell a tale of horror, and affect to 
mand, not for having broken my fan, but for not having asked | them off to strangers, who, of course, are lavish of their ad- palin it off upon his reader as a candid avowal of a peceadillo 





me for it politely. An instant after, the child went and ‘miration, What must be the thoughts of an intelligent little || —he does not charge his hero with what amounts to parricide, 
whispered to his mother that he wanted my bonnet.‘ Very / girl, eight or nine years of age on hearing such expressions as|/and then lament the unfortunate peculiarities of a parent, 
well, my child,’ replicd Madame d’istourmelle, gravely, | “Is she not a sweet child?’ “ What a charming beautiful | which he more than insinuates, were a justification of such a 


‘go and ask for it very politely.’ Tic immediately ran up to’ face! “ Now show us how well you can dance,” &e. it is |) monstrous perversion of nature—in short, he does not confess 
me crying, ‘1 want your bonnet." He was told that he! in this way that the early seeds of vanity find their way into) Byron to have been utterly heartless, by his very attempt 
must not say ‘Z want ;’ and this was what his mother call-'|the female bosom—that the love of admiration becomes a/!(and a most awkward attempt ) to find an excuse for him, in 
ed ‘passing over none of his faults." She then dictated to | passion, which, while it weakens the affections, brings in its |/the tendency of genius to ‘mount me up into the brain,’ as 
him his formula of demand; ‘Madame, will you have the | train art, selfishness, affectation, and coquetry. B. honest Fal tall would say, but as Mr. Moore most daintils 
goodness to lend me your bonnet!’ Every one in the roo. || eens ee expresses it, ‘to transfer the seat of sensibility from the heart 


cried out against this fancy, but the mother and son persisted LITERARY NOTICES 
4 < . arte 


M. de Gentlis ridiculed it with some bitierness, and | saw that 





Lie tells, or rather he suffers Byron to tell, his 
story here without any grimace ordissimulation. The whole 


to the fancy.’ 


Madame d’ Estot ‘ile was al ret angry ; . : | 
ladame d’Estourmell Ss about to get angry; I then rose | 1). southern Review. No. Xl May, IS31. Charleston. A £ |/tuth comes out in a round unvarnished tale, and yet it i: 
up, and generously sacrificing iny pretty bonnet, I went and Miller p. 259 jj scarce ly possible to read these letters and not feel di posed 

i J « S a sposec 


begged Madame d’Estourmelle to unpin it, which she did in We greet the re-appearance of this ably-conducted jour-!| rather to deplore the fate, than reprobate the conduct of the 
great haste, for the child began to get very violent and impa- || nal with a warm welcome. Its readers will derive great gra-| writer—the gifted and miserable possessor of so much that 
tient. Madame d’Estourmelle embraced me, and praised ex- |tuication from a perusal of this number. Its contents are as!) might be envied. admired, and loved—‘a fallen cherub,’ not 
cessively my mildness, my complaisance, and wy fine hair. follows : “ Byron’s Letters and Journals; Beranger’s Foenis; | only majestic, but touchingly beautiful and attractive, ‘though 
She insisted that | looked a hundred times better without my ||ihe Life and ‘limes of Daniel Foe; Murat’s Letters onthe! in ruins. with enough of his original goodness as well a 
bonnet, though my curls were all deranged, and | made a | United States; History of the Fine Arts; Steam-engine and) brightness about hirn to make us feel what transcendent and 
very ridiculous figure in full dress, with my hair in disorder. | Rail-roads; the Siamese ‘Twins; Irving's Voyages and Lis- glorious excellence he has forfeited, by those accidental cir 


My hat was delivered to the child, on condition of his not jcoveries of the ¢ ‘ompanions of Christopher Columbus ; and’ cumstances or complexional peculiarities. or whatever c!se i 
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; —— 
were, by which, like one of his own heroes, ‘he was betrayed | tics, that he might be enabled t to jana for himself to! But ouly sought her wealth to give it back, 
too early and beguiled too long.’ | which part of this i immense continent he should direct his} 2 eT an te Creme mre , 
Their intercourse, however, was of short duration. Reli 


“The gloomy and fierce passions which inspire the muse! steps. All that this design requires is a sketch, in which the 
of Byron, seldom break forth in these letters; and as it has | prominent features of each division of the country and its in-; © 
been said of Garrick, that it was only when he was off the | habitants should be faithfully drawn. This we think Colonel! induced her to demand of her ! rotector the ceremonies of her 
stage that he was acting, so, if the epistolary correspondence | Murat has happily accomplished; for though we do not deny | °W" © hurch. Being refused, she fled, and he could never dis 
of the poet is (as we take it to be) a fair specimen of his ordi- | that we have met with a few particulars in which we differ) ©°Y*T her retreat. His feelings on this bereavement are, bating 


. alles : : : al eg ss ins acies in the » welld 1; 
nary conversation, we should be inclined to look rather to the } from him, yet, upon the whole, we think his correspondent} *°® ral ¢ - less - a uractes in nen _ tre, we eien are 
hrough a w groves Where she was won to wanc 


gious scruples and remorse, on the part of the fair christian, 






effusionsof his imagination, than to those which are supposed | may safely put his trust in his counsels. His first letter is || 1 few to seek her. At each turn I seem'd 

to ow more iminediately from the heart for the true image of dated Wascissa, near Tallahassee, Florida, July, 1826.” i 2 aa 2 nee « ae ee “— al 
his character. It is not so with common men—it is not 80 | The article on the “Fine Arts’’ will be highly appreciate d} Shave eeer » eahens coum ts becathe of a 
even with those who, possessing extraordinary talents, are in| ‘by the classical reader. ! iecees ane withe ber Os a he light scarf, 

the habit, from policy or propriety or other motives, of exer-|| From the review of the “Siamese Twins” we select the) Which had so often w meh anen har basen, 

cising a strong self-control when they appear before the public. | subjoined as a specimen of the impression generally produced | poe a SS “¢ my ©, opm a 

But Byron knew no such restraints—and then, all his poetry, | in this country by Mr Bulwer’s excursion into the ot She was not ¢ ino—ahe could eh ee ever! 

as we remarked on a former occasion, was the language of | of poetry, and with it we close the article : oa Seee = a Sarat on ny Sout= 

feelings which he had brooded over until they were exalted | “The Siamese Twins’ is, upon the whole, a wretched fuil- Of years of misery seemed « rush dd within 

into madness, and his brain burned as in a feverish delirium.” | ure. We were at a loss to conceive, when we first took “| es - eet oa a ~ off, ied 


The second article is a review of Beranger’s poems. This | the book, what use could be made of a lusus nature so very| It drew its icy coi) around my heart 
gentleman is the most popular French writer of the day, and disagreeable in a satirical poem. Had it not been that the! Gtrengied embition, sympathy. and hupe 
is extensively known as having drawn upon himself the in-! author, by the title of his work, warranted us in looking for 
dignation of the police, in consequence of the tendency of his | something particularly facetious, we should have expected to in the mouth of achaste and judicious declaimer. 
compositions to awaken and keep alive among the people a| find such a subject treated in rather a different style, and with The fair fugitive had fled to a pleasant mountainous re 
spirit of liberty. His history is here partially given, and_ \far more power, by the author of the ‘Disowned.’ And treat, in the island of Scio, where she became a mother, and 
much enhances the interest of the piece. We select the fol-| accordingly, the only parts of this long poem, in four books lived in security and tranquillity until the period when the 
lowing anecdote of the poet : and twelve chapters, that deserve the least praise, are those drama commences. In this rural seclusion the daughte r, 

“ After the retarn of Louis the eighteenth, a certain minion | of a serious, and even gloomy complexion. As for the satire, lanthe, grew up and was educated; and here she first met 
of the court being out of favor, one of his political antagonists | as such, we venture to affirm that a more ‘tragical piece of — Oswali, the nominal hero of the piece, who had visited 
came to our poet, and giving him the materials of a lampoon || mirth’ has not been indited since Nick Bottom and his com. ~°"’'® aoe up his oppressed countrymen, and urge them to 
upon the unlucky favorite, requested him to put them into |! pany first appeared in Pyramus and Thisbe. We can scarcely shake off the fetters of ‘Turkish despotism, 
verse. ‘A /a bonne heure,’ replied the generous satirist, w ho! help gaping even now when we think of the dreary and dismal Cue ali 5 CEStEES tO kindle the flame of liberty in the 
appears to care as little for the grandees of the opposition as/ waste through which, from a sheer sense of duty, and with batons of Belo ed sendered nugatory by the timidity or cold 
for those of the cabinet, ‘A la bonne heure, quand il sera) great effort, we have made a most tedious journey. It is in- oe Se, The ee ee oe 
ministre.’ It is a remarkable fact also, and one that may || conceivable how so clever a writer as the author of ‘ Pelham,’ pa we attee the sade an ides of Che cuther's cyte, An 
well be noticed in confirmation of the truth of this story, that || should so completely have mistaken his walk, or have failed jeceacional deficiency of rythm is here alee perceptible 


This is strong language, and cannot fail of being effective 


No ear to listen—all turn coldly from me, 











while we have scarcely a line in praise of Napoleon during | so utterly to accomplish what he had in view. He has pub- || Or basely plead for bondage! Lovely Seto! 
the period of his power—from the time of his fall, among the lished two hundred pages of satire without point, “be te ry — on whom nature's hand has lavish’d all 
most touching of Béranger’s stanzas are those which consist | | without gaiety, and doggerel without drollery or quaintness Wher! rp: one : vee i _— nahn alias 
of tributes of admiration to his greatness, and sympathy with || —the stupidest, without exception, and most vulgar varicty of | p= 7 thick g groven, bending underne - the weig! 
his sufferings. Thus we have ‘Le Cinque Mai,’ in the pub-| what is so expressively called in French, platitude. Weary, ous onan tan oie aoe spread 1 hae de a = 
lication of 1821, and in the one before ‘Les Deux Grenadiers,’ || flat, unprofitable—these three words are the summing up of The we be tage ected menage - ones op 
and ‘ Souvenirs du Peuple,’ the latter of which we have al- |, what we have to say of this ‘Satirical Tale of the Times'—| here are the tit pes when sworda, which Gash’d far frecde 
ready mentioned.” | considered as a satire. _— W Ot eo de 

It has been frequently observed of Robinson Crusoe that} “ Mr. Bulwer’s preface, which contains some good remé arks, | Where the great master gentus dwelt and moved 
it is one of the most universally read books in the language ;| explains the drift of his work. We take leave to observe, I by fo ee ap oe atunenn penny a 
and it retains for us in age a charm almost as powerful, if however, upon what he says of those who have been con Look down on Ramos in the lark blue ce ep! 
not the same, as that which in early youth chained us to its| demned for being ‘like Lord Byron,’ in poetry, that no one| be per tli og eng 
dehghtful pages. The “Life and Times of De Foe” will, ||can be more completely safe on that score than Mr. E. L. B.” ) And conjure back to earth de parte d heroes’ 


: , : o fill the forms which wes ‘name of Gree 
therefore, find many attentive readers. The third article con- | ~ H * -_ h tk hot gogo po wt > a 


tains an epitome of the work, with several valuable extracts, | Oswali of Athens. A tragedy, in five acts. By John Howard Payne Which takes the beauty from its sister’s smile 
——— ‘ 9 sie 7: | Not yet published. 1531 ! Or has the spirit of the sage, indignant 
In the observation upon * Murat’s Letters on the United Charm’d from the serpent tyranny its venom 
States,” that gentleman is deservedly complimented upon the | 





It being the author's express desire to have this perform To let our people wanton with its wreathes, 
And tind a glory tn its glittering scales! 


character of his productions, and the tenor of his life. || ance first brought out in the land of his nativ “Y he commit W , 
‘ 4aic of D sion heard.) 
“We have seen few works, if any, on the subject of the| ted the manuscript to the charge of Mr. J. J. Adams, then! er Pith dng rome! : 
United States, that contained, in so diminutive a compass, so | playing in London, and the piece is now in r os arsal at the Those hated sounds of revelry again! 
> > c s » Ay, there thew go—there—there! In gay proces 
much good sense and so little cant as the charming little |Chatham theatre. Having perused the manuscript, we arc ee mega ti os ap pend Bm can 
volume at the head of this article. Though written in 1826, | prepared to say something of its literary and dramatic merits Most prized in their rich isle—in tribute to 
- ‘ ad . i e suc . ; Their me iruler' Ay! dance—dance and laug! 
it was not published till last year. The writer, who is a) The plot, which aggenes we have been sugge ane ty —— Toss the white turbans the Turk lets you we ar, 
nephew of Nupoleon, is a gentleman of excellent education, incidents of the late Greek revolution, is briefly as follows Because ye're baser miscreants than the re 
: e ——- dint Wiad : , : Aud let the cymbal and the kettle-dru 
and considerable powers of mind. He is intimately known | Abdulhamed, a petty Turkish despot, in the classic city Vr 1 what pride you take in your disgrace! 


of Athens, was the favorite of his sultan; and, according to 
his own account, might have enjoyed a much higher station, 
had not private reasons induced him to accept of his present 
office. A fair Greek captive, whose life he had saved (some 
sixteen years previous to the opening of the play) when all 


Oswali isa youthful patriot, the son of a “family of high 
note in Athens,” and has been educated abroad. Abdul 
hamed hates the young man’s father, for reasons assigned in 


throughout the states, most of which he has repeatedly visit- 
ed ; and, for several years, he has resided in Florida, univer- 
sally beloved and respected. After the expiration of the pro- 
bationary period required by our laws, he presented the novel 
spectacle of a prince renouncing his title, and requesting ad- 
mission into a republic as a citizen. Having qualified him- 
self for the practice of the legal profession, he was regularly 


the play, and is, therefore, determined to wreak his vengeance 
thy fi ly had hed 1 th tl ’ on the n, the father being beyond his reach, having become 
Y y fe y had perished bene ‘tury of tl © 

her wealt ly Tamuy had jp ed beneath the tury of the r the superior of a « hristian monaste ry on Mount Atha 


Jess Turks, had rewarded | “ love. B his 
morsel Turks, had rewarded him with her love. But thi Speaking of Oswali, the turbaned tyrant say 


enrolled among the members of the bar. This country, as Patt of the story had better be told by himself, omitting the ise uid neaes Gnee tnie Givtemes Op bie Gon 

he has emphatically told us in his answer to a late address by | Tesponses and remarks of the confidant to whom he is entrust And left him free to e} Ww eer 

his fellow-citizens, is the land of his adoption—‘I was (says "g the secret : a er eretivaame Seta fy * sean teal 

he) among the first pioneers of the middle district of Florida. | A tribute fre - ¥ ial v ae ' - 1 —~ “ pn heed <oyt ‘ — ‘the : et 

! have seen its many improvements raised up, as by magic, |; The fools were obstiu From their tow : oneness hema . 

in the bosom of the wilderness. I have seen the members, x cok cea wragertoe bonek. met ogee A. “reve - 9 ont tine tee ubus upon my - 

composing a delightful society, arrive one by one from their Taught them what ‘twas to disobey the sultan Ne donpeartanant vs “- is throuat 

distant homes—and it is impossible for me, in whatever situa- magma — 3 ae 7 ig ep pea “ aes = fa : f SS Ay ate 

tion I may be placed, to forget the strong feelings which all We fired the torest ! the other And make him worship me. (know tenupe 

this has excited.’ He has now left this country for France, A a oh thade tal a — Ane Ia dy, pe os ene oe 

where he is called by private affairs, and where we have no And dash'd them in the ! gulf belov ind fond Greek F ’ 

doubt he will distinguish himself by his republican principles eg oe iL bleedins gp adhe aie poy aa oe ethers tomar ee 

He has our warm wishes for the happy accomplishment of , ee A. ~ To justify the ex eo 

his objects, and for his speedy return to this land of his choice nach aon cheeeie tan. Murad hastens to Scio, insults Lanthe, and is slain by 
His object in writing the letters which appear in this ae pote Prarie - y floating wali, who is, in consequence, compelled to take refuge with 

olume, as will be seen from the commencement of the first, | Bui, as she sprang, | i 9 own bend lanthe’s mother, Zefreni, and becomes the daughter's tut: 

is to give to a young friend in Europe, who had some inten- Amid the hayoc—caught het was saved: The natural result of all this is, the young couple become 

tion to follow the writer's example, and settle in America, a 7 = 7 ” , . ; desperately in love, and the cause of Greece is almost forgot 


general view of the states, with their respective characteri idid not urget ten by the hero. who has previously sworn to effect her emar 
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cipation, or perish in the attempt. In the mean time, Abdul-| 
hamed hears of the death of his confidant, and swears to| 
avenge it with his own hand. For this purpose he hastens 
to Scio with an armed foree—lands, searches the island, and 
finally discovers Oswali’s retreat, and forces an entrance into 


the house. Oswali defends the passage, and disarms the 


Turk, but is instantly disarmed in turn by opposing numbers. || 


Abdulhamed aims a pistol at Oswali—Zofreni rushes between 
them, and receives the shot in her bosom. An ecclaircissment 
takes place—the Turk recognises his long lost Zaida, as he 
calls her, who, with her dying breath, bequeathes to him his} 
daughter, and recommends Oswali to his friendship and pro- 
tection. The agonized Abdulhamed promises to be the young | 
man’s friend; the mother dies, and lanthe accompanies her} 
new-found father and her lover to Athens. 

It is now high time to introduce the reader to another cha- 
racter—the real hero of the drama—tor such is, in fact, the 
gallant Lambros, although Oswali gives it the title. 

Lambros and Oswali have been sworn friends from the 
time they were school-boys, and both have pledged themselves 
to heaven and to each other, to sacrifice every consideration 
to the emancipation of their native country from ‘Turkish 
thraldom. Lambros is older than his friend, equally patriotic, 
but more cool and dispassionate ; not so romantic, and less 
susceptible of female influence. Lambros is the Pierre and| 
Oswali the Jaffier of the great enterprise in which they are 
engaged. In some respects Lambros resembles Brutus, and 
Oswali Cassius. Their friendship for each other was ardent 
sincere, and wholly unalloyed by any selfish considerations 

Lambros is erroneously informed that his friend Oswali 
has been taken prisoner by Abdulhamed in Scio, while pro- 
tecting a Greek girl, and instantly raises forees to fly to his 
rescue. As soon as the Turk hears of this insurrection, he 
artfully deceives Oswali, by describing it as an attempt of 
some rash lover to take away his beloved Lanthe by force. 
The consequence is, that Oswali volunteers to lead the Turks 
to battle, and does not discover his error until he finds him- 
self fighting against his own dear friend, and the patriots 
that friend had assembled for the rescue of Oswali. Nor does 
he even make this discovery until Lambros is brought in 





| 
' 
| 





chains before him! 

The scene which follows is very effective, though it is, in 
fact, only a new version of that one in Venice Preserved, 
where Pierre so cruelly reproaches Jaffer, after the adjourn | 
Lambros has risked his life for his} 





ment of the senate. 
friend ; who, instead of being a captive to the enemy, : 
supposed, is found in arms against him! He will listen to 60 
explanation, and they part ; Lambros to his dungeon, and the 

almost distracted Oswali to his own chaotic reflections.  / | 
conspiracy is next got up, in which Uswali swea 
tyrant Abdulhamed, lanthe intercedes for her father, and 
Oswali stabs her to the heart. 
natic, and the scene is wrought up to a piteh of intense in-| 
terest. The conspiracy succeeds—the flag of treedom waves 
trom every eminence—A bdulhamed’s power is no more—the | 
patriots are triumphant—Greece is free; and, in a lueid inter- | 


He now becomes actually lu-| 


val, Oswali is reconciled to his friend, in whose arms he ex: | 
pires, and joins his beloved lanthe in a better world. 

During the romantic ravings of Oswali, after the death of| 
lanthe, he gives utterance to the following ; addressing aad 
friend, whom he mistakes for Minerva, Plato, &c 


While I adored the praises of the crowd, | 
Shrunk from its sneer, and damned myself for fame ' | 
Jaim’'d at all, and now mysell am nothing ! 
We'll reason, Plato, about immortality | 
Friendship is dead—and love is dead -and honor’ 
rhe life of life being gone, can lite survive! 
Tear up your books, and let the world despau 
(A trumpet is heard.) 
Hark! how the trumpet fills the air with war 
Draw, soldiers! draw, and charge! This voirad+ 
Shall fali! by my arm shall fall! His daughter? W 
ts one poor life to freedom for a nation? 
Mount, Grecians! mount! The citadel ts our 
They pluck the horsetail banners up and fly' 
See! by the sabre's Mash—they fall—they writhe! 
Through the cleft turban bow the crimson streams * | 
And red hands, trristed i 
Hurt spouting heads li 
The Lips yet quivering witht 
On, patriots! on! Voirade, your hour is come 
What prodigy is this! See! see! the crescent 
Descending trom the sky' Diana's self 
She bears it on her brow: I know that fac { 
It is flanthe’s! Jn Aer train a flight j 
Of houris from the paradise of Mah | 
They flit their wings of silver in eyes, } 
And dazzle me to blindness! Bu Vl not | 
Be cheated of my prey thus—’Twas a murderer } 
Her father! Never! What! a ‘Turk Aer father: } 
My oath on’t ’tis a Jie, and he shall pay for't! | 


' 




















For all your att, ye train of wily spirits, , 
Vi have him! There! My steel is nobly sheathed 


We think the tragedy of Oswali an effective piece, which 
will detract nothing from the well-earned dramatic reputation 
of the author 


Indeed we shall be much mistaken if it does! 


| nounced it a faithful representation. Suleyman, the Aga of] 


‘not rank with his best. If the poetry is not of the first order, 
it is far above mediocrity. The incidents, situations, and 
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‘his love of money was still greater. The number of stripes 
now ordered to be inflicted, generally proves fatal; in fact, 


scenery are highly dramatic; and the pure, fervid spirit of, |nine out of ten, of those who receive above eight hundred, 


patriotism, which breathes through every line, cannot but be) 
acceptible toan American auditor. 





The Mussulman By R. R. Madden, Author of Travels in Turkey, 
Faypt, Nubia and Palestine. Colburn and Bentley 
1831. 3 vols.—[ Third notice.} 
Although Mr. Madden’s views of Turkish character are 


given inthe form of romance, yet competent critics have pro- 





Bournabashi, the oppressor of a district in ‘Turkey, embracing | 
in itsconfines the plain of Troy, wreaks his wrath upon the, 
person of a Greek whom some change of fortune had thrown! 
from wealth and luxury to poverty and _privation. The} 
christian’s wife was beautiful, and he is suffered to depart for} 
the three hundred piastres which he had agreed to pay for| 
her ransom. 

| “In Turkey, the bowels of the earth are the banking-houses 
of the people, consequently panics are less frequent than in} 
the countries of F'ranguestan, for nothing short of an earth- 
quake can shake the old firm, the original fountain of capital. | 
At any period perhaps it would be difficult to find one half] 
the bullion of the empire, above the surface of the soil. Deep) 
beneath, the treasures are deposited, which no coffer on the| 
earth would be strong enough to preserve from the rapacity | 
of the rulers of the land. The little Greek no sooner reached | 
his dwelling, then he commenced digging up his garden in| 
twenty places, in order, had he been watched, to throw his! 
observers on the wrong scent; and finally, with a heavy 





idie. Again the bastinado was resumed, upwards of a hun- 
idred blows more were inflicted, the shrieks of the poor wretch 
| became gradually indistinct ; at length they ceased altogether, 


i aien jand he no longer writhed under the blows; there was no effu- 


|sion of blood, except where the noose which secured the legs, 
lacerated the skin; but the feet presented the appearance of 
'tumid masses of livid flesh, streaked here and there with blue 
land crimson. ‘Enough! said the governor, ‘let us hear if 
|he will still persist in refusing to pay his debts: raise the in- 
|fidel, and let him answer.’ One of the Albanians accord 
jingly endeavored to rouse him with a blow over the stomach, 
| which would have been fatal in any other country, but people 
in Turkey take more killing than even an Hibernian could 
jimagine. The Aga prevented a repetition of the blows; the 
| soldiers grumbled as they laid down their bludgeons. Who- 
jever has witnessed the punishment of the bastinado must 
|have observed that the operation is generally commenced with 
jcoolness ; but as the fatigue of the officers of justice augments, 
jthe fury of his passion is let loose on the victim, whose crime 
jthey are most probably unacquainted with, and when the last 
|blow is given, it is sure to be the heaviest, and to be accom 
| panic d with a malediction on the father and mother of the 
|wretch they have beaten. Now whether Jack Ketch feels any 
| personal animosity against his clients, we know not; but we 
jnever saw a school-boy flogged where passion did not add to 
the gravamen of the pedagogue’s last stripe. The Greek 
jeither was or appeared to be insensible. The Aga concluded 


heart, he visited the real sepulchre of his soul, ravaged the |he had no more money, he therefore ordered him to be thrown 
> : 7 rors " tea > », © - iy . . - . 
interior of an old saucepan, and disinterred a handful of! out of doors, a ceremony which was performed in the most 


sequins. Having counted out three hundred piastres, he} 


secreted the remainder in the lining of his unmentionables, | 


and proceeded tothe Divan. There he paid downthe hard cash sight 


unceremonious way imaginable. He lay motionless as a 
corpse till the soldiers of the best of governors were out of 
He then contrived to get upon his legs and hobbled 


: . ee . lec ee a ater |! = 
in the presence of the Aga; but no sooner was the stipulated|| ome much faster than could have been expected, exulting 
aa ’ f « ave ve , Yo * > “ee ‘ He ; 2 ; H 
sum paid, thanthe Aga gave way to ungovernable wrath, Allah}! in the greatest triumph a Greek can achieve, the heroical en 

Akbar Mahomet rassar Allah!’ he exclaimed, there is but one || durance of the bastinado in order to preserve his purse.”? 


‘God, and Mahomet is his prophet; three hundred piastres'|| 


indeed ! giaour kafir, pessavink, scoundre! of an unbelieving || 


\dog! will three hundred piastres pay my poor soldiers for fa-!! 


} 


tiguing themselves to death to find a substitute for you ?}| 
| Whose dog are you, who dares to laugh at my beard |! 
\* Noble Effendi,’ exclaimed the 


Greek, ‘and very best of}; 





A. 


THE DRAM 


NEW-YORK THEATRICALS, 
Master Burke has returned to the Park, and is playing hi 


governors, | am your dog, I am your servant, the most abject|/ old parts with his usual success. Cinderella is at present his 


alial of your slaves ; take pity on my poverty, my family are with-|/ most equal opponent 


out bread, we are utterly destitute. God sees my misery | 

. ° P " . ns | 
indeed | have not another piastre in the wide world.’-—‘ Count || 
out two hundred more,’ cried the Aga, ‘and fifty besides, | 


punishment your cursed obstinacy deserves” The poor'| 
“ ¢ {| 
wretch protested, according to custom, that if a para could! 


save his father’s soul from the devil, he had it not; that if it} 
! 


By the way, we cannot pass over the 
mention of this opera, without noticing the marked improve- 
ment of Thorne as Dandini. Both as an actor and vocalist, 
he is either making actual progress, or his ability is becoming 


aati kill the | tor the lies you have uttered: do it instantly, or undergo the |} more generally known. We learn by a letter from New- 


(Orleans, that Mr. C. Kean and Miss Clara Fisher have been 
uncommonly successful at the south. They will receive 
about three thousand dollars each from their engagements 


| pleased his lord, the best of governors, to order his servant’s|;at that city and Natchez, and are not immediately expected 
P . . | « F Pea 
| body to be flogged into a jelly, the servant of his excellency||here. The southern papers are loud in their praise 


At the 


could not help it, he could not command a single asper to, Bowery several entertainments have been produced. Thr 


every saint in the calender to witness his utter destitution. | 
* The Aga looked at one of his soldiers; a stranger could |! 
have observed no visible gesture, no external sign, no waving |! 
of the hand, no motion of the lips, but in the twinkling of an 
eye, the Greek was capsized, his legs fastened in a noose, at-| 
tached to a long stick held by two brawny Arnaouts, and aj 
couple of ferashes stationed at either side, with well-seasoned || 
sticks, which instantly fell on the bare soles of the unfortu- || 
nate rayah. ‘The stripes were intlicted with terrible velocity, i 
and each resounded as it fell, and notwithstanding the screams 
of the suflerer, were even audible to his wretched wite, who 
‘Imon Effendi! Iman Effendi!’ |! 
followed every blow, ‘take pity on me, sir! take pity on me!’ 


was stationed at the door 


but the ery was disregarded, the blood streamed trom the 
ancles, but the sight made no pausein the torture. ‘The Aga 
continued to smoke his water-pipe with the imperturbabie! 


indiflerence becoming his high place: it was only when tw« 


! hundred and fifty blows had been laid on, that he waved his jit is just “ the 


perspiration from their brows. ‘Now, giaour,’ said the 
Aga, ‘are you disposed to pay the remainder of your just 
and lawful debt’—* Best of governors! cried the culprit, 
raising his head from the ground, ‘lam a dead man, but! 
money | have none—heaven knows the truth, would | have) 
my feet mangledas they are if | had wherewithal to purchase || 
merey !’—‘Since you are so very poor, lite is of no value, || 
then down with the dog,’ he continued, addressing the exe-! 
*Vras, vras! kill, kill! let him have a thousand 


The consternation of the Greek was great, but 


cutioners, 


l ishes " 


jour play-going population. 


Jerry” is soon to be produced 





jsave his flesh; and as he was a religious Greek, he called|/ house itself is decorated with taste, and presents an appear 


ance of light and airy elegance, which reflects much credi' 
on the artists. There are several good performers, on whos 
relative merits we are unwilling to decide upon so slight 
The Water Witch has very deservedly 
The plot is rather deficient in in 
terest; and one odd-looking gentleman, who seems “ much 
abused” by the rest of the “dramatis person#,” might nearly 
as well have been omitted, yet the Yankee is really laughable 
ind full of characteristic drollery ; and the ocean scene is alto- 
gether a well managed and most effective spectacle. Miss 
Velby sustains a part in the drama with both grace and spirit, 
and Mrs. Barret dashed through one of Cooper's artificial 
characters, with ease and animation. The Chatham is doing 


an exanunation. 
had a successful run. 


lvery well, and commands the patronage of a large portion of 


Mr. Finn, a clever actor, and 
gifted with the genuine comic humor, (we say nothing of 
His Bob Logic is capital— 
Blake's Jerry is also a pleasant 


yr 


is an attraction. 
thing.” 


his ann 


hand, and the exhausted executioners had leisure to wipe the) affair, It is said that the popular burletta of “Tom and 


We are unacquainted with 
any theatre where it could be more efficiently sustained ; 
barring one or two of the fourth or fifth rate people, who 
i It contains a part for Thayer, which, in 
his hand, is a perfect antidote to “loathed melancholy.” One 
thing must no: be forgotten. The whole strength of the 
managers must be laid out on the music. Cinderella has 
sounded the death knell of all pretenders in the art. The 
orchestra must be increased, and drilled. The success of the 
piece will depend upon the character of this department 
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This neat little theatre fills our minds with many pleasant | 
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= — : : 
An oration was next delivered by Mr, Thomas E. Blanche, | ae Poles.—It is impossible to watch the struggles of this 





associations. We have seen it grow up through its in-|/on “the importance of metaphysics, and the causes of their gallant people, and the suceess with which they have recent- 
cipient forms of an ice-cream garden—a tent—a shed—a l present disrepute.” This young gentleman struck out very | ly been attended, without a strong hope that they may esta- 


house—until the ever-busy enterprise of its original proprie- i boldly into a path of reasoning which displayed much thought. ' blish their rights upon a per.aneat basi 
|| Notwithstanding several eccentricities of opinion, he occasion- | willing to break im upon the rejoicings ef the friends of 


tor at length reared this fanciful structure, and sometimes 
filled it with the best histrionic talents in the land. Poor Bar-| 
rere! well do we recall thy little, restless, watchful form ; thy | 
explosions of displeasure, when some unlucky scene-shifter | 
sent a forest into a parlor, or joined a half palace to a semi-| 
dungeon. We remember an anecdote, illustrative of his! 
blended simplicity and cunning, which is said to have really 

occurred. It appears he had exhausted the customary phrase- | 
ology of the play-bills—the cataracts with real water, the 

statues struck with lightning, oceans in a storm, burning of 
the count’s castle, &c. and in this dilemma applied to a tnend | 
for some new device. | 

**] must have somesing to bring de peoples to my house—! 
I shall have nosing to make for profit, if | don’t have some-| 
sing to make dem open der eyes, and say, aha! de grand 
spectacle at the Chatham. I shall go, because de little 
Chatham is de best teatre in all de vorid| Now vat I shall 
put up at de top of de bills—somesing grand, majestic, 
sublime—eh! vat it shall be ?”’ 

His friend happened to be a wag—and wags are sad dogs, 
for the sake of a joke. It’s meat and drink to them—a temp- 
tation is irresistible. 

“ Ah, ah,” said the friend, “Thave it. You shall print in 
large characters—‘ Grand fracas to-night at the Chatham.’ ” 

“ Grand fracas!’ said Barrere ; “ vat is dat grand fracas ?) 
I nevair have hear him before.” 

“ Oh,” said the other, “it means a grand—a grand attrac- 
tion—a sort of a-—in short, it means something that every- 
body runs to see.” 

“Eh bien!” said the manager, “he shall be done.’ 

The next afternoon might be seen knots of people gaping 
and staring up at the old pumps and dilapidated wooden | 
fences, which announced the “grand fracas.’’ The bills} 
really drew a crowd, particularly in the pit, of what charac- | 


ter may be easily imagined. Butcher-boys, coal-carriers, 


sailors, idlers, and raggamuffins of every description ; cat-calls, || 


screams, groans, and hisses resounded, and the curtain rose| 
to such vociferous shouts, as struck the manager with amaze-| 
ment. It so happened, that two pugnacious, greasy citi- 
zens in the pit, did volunteer to exercise their talents for pugi-| 
lism, and created a broil, in which a large portion of their/! 
companions joined; a scene of confusion ensued ; benches 
were broken, lainps extinguished, and, it is said, that if many 

on their return home had called the roll of their teeth, some | 
of the most prominent members of the company would have || 
been found among the missing. As he was one of the most | 
enterprising managers, so he was the most passionate. He || 
went off like a little cannon at the touch of a match. We! 
draw a veil over the hour which revealed to him the trick. 


Old King Lear was nothing to him. 
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Philolezian Society. —Thetwenty-ninth anniversary of this | 
society, was celebrated on Thursday evening, the nineteenth | 
instant. The roomin Columbia College in which the exhibition 
took place, was crowded with an overflowing auditory, princi 
pally composed of ladies. Dr. Francis commenced the exercises 
by a salutatory address, comprising many interesting details, 
respecting the institution, and the distinguished gentlemen | 
whose early studies had been pursued within its wails. His} 


observations displayed considerable research and erudition ap- 
propriate to the occasion, rendered palatable by a style so light 
and agreeable, that even the passages of the learned languages 
with which such a discourse is necessarily sprinkled, were 
listened to by the fairer portion of his hearers with grave and || 
profound attention. Its information was circumstantial and 
accurate, without being tedious, and its conclusion wrought 
up with both ingenuity and elegance. His delivery was un- 
affected, and yet full of animation. 

An extract from Mr. Webster's celebrated speech on the 
Union, was next recited by Mr. Anthony Ten Broeck. A bet 
‘er speciunen of eloguence could scarcely have been selected. It 
is truly soul-stirring, and yet marked by a chaste and nobk 
umplicity, and places Mr. Webster first among American )| 
Phe speaker gave it much effect, and although a 
uttle deficient in waruth, upon so inspiring a subject, the 


orators. 


vestures and reading were both correct and gracetul. | 


A forensic discussion of the question, “ls reason competent 


to discover the immortality of the soul?’ was conducted in «|| existence cannot be disputed, would fain distract public ad 


very creditable manner, by L.. Saxbury Waddel and Robert 
‘i. Vermilye 


i when rarefied by the heat of the sun, pass into vapor, which 





| moisture. 





jthis system. The supreme intelligence approaches to the 
| christian doctrines ; the separation and disposal of all things 


|| while the red-hot ball of iron and the paving stones furnish 


Vet, although un 


,ally surprised us with observations of force and truth, which jrational government ith any discordant note, the anticipa 
jargued familiarity with a subject not generally deemed at-|)tions which the late defeat of the Russians arouses, are not 
| tractive. unmingled with doubt and solicitude as to the future career 
| Mr. Frederick L. Talcott then recited ‘The meeting of} of the conquerors. The private correspondence from War 
| Wallace and Bruce,” in which he exhibited the power, rarely | saw draws a frightful picture of the brutal and monstrous 
possessed, of reading poetry well, The exercises concluded |barbarity of the Russians. The London Courier of the 
with an oration on “ The punishment of death,” and a valedic- | eighth ultimo, however, contains the following : “ we believe 
tory address by Mr. Robert J. Dillon; marked both by force) we can state with certainty that the powers who were parties 
of argument and fluency of language. The speaker support-| to the treaty of Vienna, will not permit Russia to incorporate 
ed the more merciful side of a question which will employ || Poland with her own dominion 

the pens of many future statesmen and philanthropists Sates Tee 

The audience, in the intervals of the exercises, were re 





rdull.—The venerable Judge Trumbull, who 
expired on the twelfth instant, was born in 1750, at Water 
galed with music, and were by no means backward in €X- | syn Connecticut. In 1775 he published the first part of Me 
pressions of approbation. 





. - Fingal. Its popularity may be conceived from the fact that it 
| Ancient ph ilosophy.— The first system of philosophy among passed through thirty editions lle was for many years a 
) \ 


| the seventieth and eighty-eighth olympiads. 
| 1. He assumed as a first principle that space was infinite, | hich he afterwards received the appointment of judge of 
| and that there was a supreme intelligence which had arranged the supreme court of errors. Ie died by the gradual abate 
|and disposed all the beings in the universe ment of his natural strength 
2. That in the beginning all things were blended together Light.—At the Royal Society of Edinburgh, on the twen- 
and in this state of confusion they remained until an intelli- | yy fret of March. a communication from Dr. Brewster was 
| gence separated and disposed them as we now see them read, containing an account of anew analysis of white solar 
3. That this intelligence was nothing else but the Su light, He showed that it consists of the three primary 
preme Being, and that there was no other God. colors, red, yellow, and blue; and that the other colors, 
4. That there was no such thing as a vacuum, and that | regected by the prisin, are also compounds of these. A portion 
| atoms were divisible ad infinitum. 
5. That the sun was nothing but a ball of red-hot iron, as | 
| large as the Peloponnesus. 
| 6. That air was the cause of the motion of the stars, and 
| that the earth was a plane. 
| 7. That the waters which flow on the surface of the earth, 


the Greeks, was that of Anaxagoras, who flourished between | member of the state legislature of Connecticut, and in 180], 
was appointed a judge of the superior court, in addition to 





| 





} 


of white light cannot be decomposed at all, 


Sunday school A note to the last number of the North 


American Review states, that the original founder of Sunday 
schools was Borromeo, archbishop of Milan, in the sixteenth 
lleentury; and adds, “they have never, we believe, been inter 


mitted, to this day, in that diocese.” 


| rises into the middle region of the air, and falls down in rain.|| Mrs. O) Chis distin guished female is at present resi- 


. | , 
8. That the first animals were generated by heat and) ding at Paris, and is engaged in composing a work on the 


|state of society in that metropolis, 








| 9. A stone having fallen from the sky, he immediately con- | 
cluded the sky was composed of paving stones! i 


, 


Cheap travelling.—The proprietors of the steam-boat 
James Kent advertise to take passengers from this city to 
There is an odd mixture of the sublime and ludicrous in || Hartford, for one dollar each 

} 


F'ulton Ferry.—A resolution has been submitted tothe board 


: . ‘ ; of aldermen, to apply to the legislature for a reduction of the 
into order, by this intelligence, and the conclusions drawn ta oft Gesieae 
. . : m ~~ ate o aTriage. 

from it are also strictly consonant to the same rule of faith ; —— : 
Fugitive poetry. —The annexed stanzas have been selected 


Lier taste 


> . +n : s fi m by a fe > spon t 
a strange anti-climax to the noble conceptions of a deity. The and sent us for insertion by a fair corresponden 


notion of the creation of animals by heat and moisture is 
another strange incongruity ; for why not resort to the Great | 


is so good that we cannot deny her request 


LEARNING AND LOVE. 





First Cause? The intelligence which could arrange the chaotic || Said nature one day For the peace of mankind 
3 ‘ - Let w an and man have thew kingdoms apart 
materials of the universe into order and beauty, was certainly || fo man | assian the col one of mind 
adequate to the creation of an animal. To woman the sunny domains of the heart 
—_ r " 7 . | The partition was fau and the boundaries plaen 
Emigrants.— The brig Paris, from Bristol, which arrived || Between learning and love—between beauty and book 
. - . ! _ . ’ ; 7 e " 
on Saturday, brought a number of English adventurers to! Contented wes man, in his black-letter reign 


. P And he left laughing woman her love-darting look 
our shores, of a kind calculated to be really advantageous to B , 
. it restle 


the country. Among others, we noticed a sturdy looking And 
farmer and his wife, with six or seven little “blooming res- | Too pr 
ponsibilities,” about to seck their fortunes in the western 


Zitella must kindle a feud 
tir up a war ot the studies and bower 
t id the limits wise nature deemed good 
From ber own rightial empire she burst upon ous 
; . } We thought ourse!ve ife in our Latin or Greek 
part of this state. ‘They present a characteristic picture of But Plato has yielded, and Tully is taken; 

; 


English health and enterprise, with cheeks like round and What we can but read, dread Zitella can speak 
i . Se hes ke of the boudoir are Berkely and Bacco 
rosy apples. We should hesitate to incur the personal r : , 
? : Sweet pedant, beware!’ all the world is arrayed 
sentment of the robust mother; and the vigorous leader of the Vo cheek your ambition, your schemes to opp 
band, with corduroy mahles, white top-boots, and . aan, PS Ws 7 m Seve t , 
“ A of aleg ot amie 1woman, your toe 
five or six hundred pounds in his pocket, is no objectionabl in tik f be is enoush for your ahare 
addition to our growing population Oh! unharness your owl, and depend on your d 
There mk ‘ “at this world—and to of 
Style.—The wordy circumlocutions with which some wr . ; . , iia , 
ters surround a simple idea are amusing. Every one remem y % 
j , 10 

bers the tine lady, who, after having several times, without 

;, | rin eisbemne ow 
eflect, desired her maid to “take off the excrescence from the In \ ’ hight 
nocturnal luminary,”’ at length iopatiently told her to “snuil'! When ats sani eaey SEG, 

a a . 5 j A ’ ily 

the candle Phe author of the following umbrageous sen , 
i = t tha x it ' mT ‘ if v ‘ 
tence, which we extract from a really good article in the Fo- || it wa ta demon gr 
reign Literary Gazette, would do well to attach a similar “hs 





epitome of his meaning, for the benefit of plain readers 


“|t would seem that mediocrity, grasping the pen which ‘ Nor th . an , 
traces the career of genius, can explain but by the absences - pve Ay e ng ws ides \ - _ 
of every human virtue the faculties with which uperior b« “ : es ws iin with @ Gnared Ont 
ings alone are gifted—that the littleness of malignant int Nora gon ; 
riority, affecting an impartial appreciation of powers whose - , ' i oe hein ~ ~ — : 
r Poll, with a gray eq 
iniration by placing in the opposite balance the agonising | And o ht of sor. ow! 


mental afflictions visited on mon-trous and mysterious crune.’’ : : ay ot 
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WIND THY HORN, MY HUNTER BOY. 
\ FAVORITE GERMAN AIR, SUNG BY CHARLES E. HORN, AT THE PARK THEATRE—WRITTEN BY THOMAS MOORE—ARRANGED BY HENRY R. BISHOP. 
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hun ter boy, And leave thy lute’s in - glo-rioua sighs; 
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Hunt-ing is the he - ro’s joy, Till warhis no - bler game sup-plies 
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hounde’ bells ring - ing eweet, While hun-ters shout, and the woods re-peat, Hil-li ho hil 
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| w“ wwain thy cheerful horn, 
24 Til ! aint with answering, dics 
| } Ee i} Bu rn, bright torches, burn till mor: 
" " . " | And lead us where the wild boar lies 
i ' i i s | Hark! the ery he’s found, he’s found '” 
: > a aw 2 rT] ] “|| i pate V ul 1 valley our shouts resound, 
: —_ ‘ ae * 7 ; SNE F Huth ho hill ho! 
g ( 4 . = | hil hilli ho 
@—pb- + pe <ye * ~ ' | 
™ Leama == jal - f on I “a } = a’ 
santas 18 PESOS § ae ae (| eee . seinen . _ = . . | 
‘sitar b-pe- CEREAL, ORR Ton C--—— 





THE PARSON AND BUTCHER. 








ji roy 1 
ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. { clulashonapeatand 
r ufferings of the wicked may atone Ny n and a butcher chanced, they say 
Por their ownsu not oth ro met and moralize one bbath day 
AUTHORITY Phe innocent alone can be peace-offering | * Ah!” cries the parson, “all things good and fai 
+ } For othe crime so the old patriaret { All that ts virtuous. wise, beloved, and rare 
IN a country like ours, where there is no standing army Would offer up some inoffensive lam be gute the @rul. to Seek the Stroke of fant 
ufficiently numerous to maintain and enforce the legislatived Phat never sinn’d, or thought of such a thir * While vice and folly have a longer date.’ 
. . , : | And so tbe high Beneficent above True,” cries me bi r, “for itis decreed 
and judicial decisions, as in the old governments of I urope, Gave his own sor ' ss and as pure “The fattest pig, a Lust soonest bleed 
they must, ina great measure, depend for their support on the ~ atone for all mankind, because of all 
. » . ehoumanr there w not one RARGAINS 
authority derived fromthe character of the legislators and Jint had enough to answer for himself +“ 
judges, and the consequent respect and veneration of the peo One of the best bargains I recollect in ancient times wi 
ple. No man ought, therefore, for this reason, wantonly to Mr. Dal! , = pe a ’ ;' ¢ the Unis i| the exchange of Glaucus with Diomedes. He gave his sw 
r las, When secretary of » treasury of the Unites ’ Mosier ae . 
treat them with disrespect, or attempt to weaken their autho- ; ena tocemguaes Po ens F | of brass armor for one of gold 
sng per tae I Stat es, told me the following story, which he had from Mr 
t c *s i 
: |B ree k When the Due de Liancourt was in Philade!phia A PAIR OF TWINS 
. PRIN lsome time after the execution of Louis the sixteenth, Mr > Ww and man ere weeping twins of earti 
Why should the grumbling tt: r alld men mr'ait Hay . ‘ eived together, born at the same birth 
he grum gth ce ney uy - ~~ pe Ne mys oe calle y cet! at th 
Chat they enjoy but one poor Meeting spring . Breck called to see him at his lodgings, in Strawberry-alley 1 Pogether through this peevish world they ply 
be Soares ore or a hundred tedious years }} Knocking at the door of a mean-looking house, a little ragged Phey live together, and together di b 
ven Nature and her offSpring are renew - | 
sail thale weraal ber wth pinen_ sgt "girl came out, who, on being asked for the duke, pointed to a : ;, : 
eo as not the all gra 3 power made rich amend door, which Mr. B. entered. At a little deal table he found GHORSE PF. HORRIS, PACPAIETOR 
y giving memory oie w our joys 4 , ; y } — ® - 
Fen from the period of our youthiul sp ft Cobbett, teaching the duke and Monsieur Talleyrand English! Published every Saturday, atthe corner of Nassav and Ann stré 
Fancy, to paint a thousand fairer scet H ¥ jj Tertns, four dollars perannum, payablein advance. Nosubserip* 
Thau spring e ér offer'd to the eve of b d j ASTE lireceived for a less period than one year. Ne w subs scri rivers « 


And last of ali—hath he not given u ntof the present vol 


Whose sweet anticipations tar « 
Ail that the spring of life e’ 


! lam tempted to } e that what ts called improvement |! si ppled trom the commencemy 
. ' 


1} taste is sometunes but t ) { teeling and sensibilits 1. Seymour, printer John 
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